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FOREWORD 

Glenn  O.  Coleman  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in 
1884  and  died  at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  on  May  8,  1932.. 

He  commenced  the  study  of  art  in  Indianapolis.  In  1905 
he  came  to  New  York  and  worked  under  Robert  Henri. 
Except  for  short  visits  to  Cuba  and  Canada  his  whole  life 
was  spent  in  New  York  recording  the  scenes  of  city  life.  He 
exhibited  at  the  Daniel  Gallery,  Whitney  Studio  Club  and 
Galleries,  and  The  Downtown  Gallery,  and  is  represented 
in  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Carnegie  Institute,  Detroit  Insti- 
tute, Musee  du  Luxembourg,  Newark  Museum,  Phillips 
Memorial  Gallery,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and 
important  private  collections. 

It  seems  wholly  appropriate  that  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  give  this  exhibition  commemorating  the 
life  work  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman  in  these  buildings  located  in 
a  section  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years  and 
which  was  a  major  source  of  his  inspiration  as  an  artist. 

Coleman's  association  and  sympathy  toward  the  Museum 
throughout  its  formative  years  was  of  the  closest.  His  inde- 
pendent character,  always  susceptible  to  liberal  influences, 
immediately  responded  to  the  ideas  which  brought  into  be- 
ing the  Whitney  Studio  Club  and  Galleries  and  culminated 
in  the  founding  of  this  Museum.  His  first  one-man  show  in 
the  Club  in  191 8  was  given  at  a  time  when  he  had  received 
little  public  recognition  and  when  his  fine  qualities  as  an 
artist  were  perceived  only  by  the  discerning.  In  the  years 
that  followed  he  contributed  regularly  to  the  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  and  held  in  these  Gal- 
leries one-man  shows  in  192.8  and  again  in  1930. 

A  critical  study  of  his  work,  appearing  in  the  mono- 


graph  written  by  C.  Adolph  Glassgold,  published  by  the 
Museum  in  its  "American  Artists  Series,"  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  do  more  at  this  point  than  to  comment  in 
the  most  general  terms  on  the  development  of  his  art  as 
shown  in  this  exhibition. 

A  salient  characteristic  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  its 
amazing  homogeneity.  The  personal  note  revealed  in  his 
earliest  work  prevails  to  the  last. 

At  first  glance  Coleman's  experiments  with  abstract  form 
seem  out  of  character,  aesthetic  doctrines  being  foreign  to 
his  temperament  and  outside  the  main  purposes  of  his  art; 
but  it  may  have  been  the  structural  changes  in  the  city  it- 
self which  suggested  these  experiments  rather  than  a  desire 
to  expound  a  theory. 

Outside  of  this  digression  which  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  technique,  he  continued  steadily  on  the  path 
which  he  set  out  to  follow.  The  only  other  modification  of 
his  point-of-view  is  seen  in  the  transition  from  the  some- 
what romantic  moods  of  his  earlier  work  to  the  more  sober 
and  restrained  temper  of  his  later  painting. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  his  work,  while  apparent, 
are  not  fundamental.  Like  some  of  the  strongest  American 
artists  of  the  past  he  was  an  individualist  and  a  realist,  his 
art  growing  naturally  out  of  his  own  experience.  While  his 
clarity  of  vision  and  power  of  expression  developed  steadily 
during  his  too-short  lifetime,  the  essential  character  of  his 
art  remained  the  same  to  the  end. 

Coleman's  work  is  so  personal,  and  he  was  so  much  a  part 
of  it,  that  an  understanding  of  the  man  is  a  clue  to  his  art. 
Three  of  his  close  friends  have  set  down  in  the  following 
pages  their  impressions  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman,  the  man  and 

Hermon  More,  Curator 
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vtlenn  Coleman  was  a  good-humored 
man.  This  probably  resulted  from  the  constant  pleasure  he 
took  in  the  most  simple  events.  His  good  humor  had  nothing 
in  common  with  idiocy  nor  did  it  cause  him  to  try  to  prove  to 
you  that  everything  was  just  fine.  On  the  contrary  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  his  oral  evaluations  was  distinctly  pessimistic. 
Nothing  much  was  to  be  expected  from  anything  was  his 
general  idea.  It  was  probably  this  attitude  which  allowed 
him  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  events  under  his  immedi- 
ate observation  regardless  of  their  seeming  relative  unim- 
portance. Thus,  a  ride  on  a  trolley  car  through  some  vacant 
lots  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar  would  supply  him  with 
material  for  half  a  picture.  A  trip  on  a  canal-boat  through 
the  sewers  of  Newark  would  yield  material  for  two 
paintings. 

He  liked  people  and  had  many  friends.  Parties  were 
agreeable  to  him.  Although  it  was  his  habit  to  retire  early 
he  would  respond  to  demands  for  his  presence  made  by 
roving  bands  of  artists  at  odd  hours  of  the  morning.  He 
enjoyed  jazz  piano  playing  immensely  and  his  taste  in 
speakeasies  was  simple  and  correct. 

Excursions  outside  New  York  included  trips  to  Havana 
and  Quebec.  In  both  these  cities  he  selected  living  quarters 
of  the  simplest  kind.  In  Havana,  a  communal  sleeping  room 
utilized  by  workmen  of  the  neighborhood.  It  had  a  court- 
yard and  supported  a  small  banana  tree.  In  the  shade  of  this 
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tree  he  was  able  to  paint  unmolested  as  the  workmen  were 
away  all  day.  In  Quebec  he  selected  a  hotel  remarkable  for 
the  antiquated  character  of  its  decoration,  architectural  and 
interior.  Bear  meat  canners  and  guides  who  patronized  the 
adjacent  tavern  and  occupied  the  row  of  chairs  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  hotel  lobby  supplied  additional  interest  and 
created  an  atmosphere  which  was  agreeable  to  him. 

His  paintings  are  a  perfect  record  of  his  interests.  He 
painted  without  effort  or  theoretical  preoccupation.  His  in- 
terest in  other  paintings  was  as  slight  as  his  interest  in  sur- 
roundings of  his  own  choice  was  great.  He  never  floundered 
in  his  work  and  the  changes  that  took  place  in  it  were  super- 
ficial. He  expressed  himself  as  completely  in  his  first  draw- 
ings as  in  his  last  paintings. 

Evaluation  of  his  work  as  a  whole  is  unimportant  at  this 
time.  His  work  exists  as  a  positive  and  complete  expression 
for  those  capable  of  appreciating  it.  In  short,  he  was  a 
genuine  artist. 

Stuart  Davis 


JLhe  paintings  of  Glenn  O.  Coleman,  his 
drawings  and  lithographs  constitute  a  life  work  devoted 
from  start  to  finish  to  the  expression  of  a  single  undivided 
interest  in  the  life  of  New  York  City. 

His  pictures  are  love  letters  to  the  great  lady  of  his  heart 
— Manhattan.  They  reveal  his  love  and  his  understanding 
of  his  mighty  mistress — no  sentimentality,  no  blind  devo- 
tion— but  the  deep,  quiet  love  that  loves  the  faults  and 
weaknesses, — that  loves  too  wisely  to  find  glamour, — that 
loves  deeply,  strength  to  strength,  as  the  sailor  loves  the  sea. 

Even  in  his  student  days  with  Robert  Henri,  he  was 
serene  of  purpose,  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do,  had  none  of 
the  art  student's  dread  of  producing  something  that  might 
not  be  a  work  of  art. 

He  needed  no  modern  movement  to  wean  him  from  paint- 
ing visual  shells.  Loving  people,  things  and  places  he  had 
something  to  paint  about.  His  technique  grew  naturally  out 
of  his  simple  desire  to  express  what  he  saw  in  New  York  City. 

I  firmly  believe  that  his  works  are  an  art  heritage  which 

will  advance  to  higher  and  higher  appreciation  as  time 

goes  on. 

John  Sloan 


BUS  VIEW 

Painting  in  Oil 


JLhere  are  very  few  really  creative  men, 
so  few  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  most  paint- 
ers are  not  artists.  They  are  not  more  artists,  in  any  case, 
than  those  musical  performers  devoted  to  the  rendering  of 
scores  written  by  their  betters.  Glenn  O.  Coleman  was  an 
artist.  He  was  so  narrow  minded  that  he  was  almost  a 
bigot.  I  knew  him  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  New  York 
about  1905  to  his  end  and  question  whether  he  ever  looked 
at  other  painters'  pictures  with  more  than  a  very  cursory 
interest.  He  had  something  to  say,  a  so  very  particular 
thing  that  their  language  could  not  in  any  way  help  him  to 
round  it  out.  He  was  not  worldly  or  suave  enough  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  art.  But  he  will  occupy  a  solid,  if  not 
very  special,  position  in  the  history  of  American  painting. 

Guy  Pene  du  Bois 
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CATALOGUE 

Works  not  otherwise  designated  are  lent  by  the  Estate  of  Glenn  0.  Coleman 

PAINTINGS  IN  OIL 


I 

ABINGDON  SQUARE 

H. 

2.5"  W. 

30" 

2. 

ANGELO'S  PLACE 

Lent  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

H. 

15"  W. 

34" 

3 

bird's  eye  view                                        h 

.  34" W.  I 

$H" 

4 

BRIDGE  TOWER,   1 92.9 

H. 

30"  W. 

2.5' 

5 

BRIDGE  TOWERS 

H. 

2.5  *  w. 

34" 

6 

BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

H. 

12. "  W. 

34" 

7 

BROOKLYN  STREET 

H. 

34"  w- 

2.5" 

8 

BUS  VIEW 

H. 

34"  w. 

15" 

9 

CHERRY  LANE 

H. 

15 "  w. 

30 " 

IO 

CHERRY  LANE,  WINTER 

H. 

30"  w. 

2.5' 

ii 

CHINATOWN  BALCONY 

H. 

15 "  w. 

30" 

ii 

CITY  STREET      Private  Collection 

H. 

16"  w. 

2.0 " 

J3 

COENTIES  SLIP 

Lent  by  the  Newark  Museum 

H. 

2.5*  w. 

30" 

H 

CORNER 

H. 

15 "  w. 

2.0 " 

J5 

CUBAN  CHURCH 

H. 

15  "  w. 

30" 

16 

DOWNTOWN  STREET 

II . 

33"  w- 

44" 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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DOWNTOWN  VISTA 

H. 

30"  w. 

15" 

iS 

t  EAST  RIVER 

H. 

30 "  w. 

2.5 » 

*9 

ELECTION  NIGHT  BONFIRE 

H. 

30"  w. 

38" 

10 

FLOWERPIECE 

H. 

io"  w. 

16" 

11 

FOOTHILLS  AND  PEAKS 

H. 

38"  w. 

2.5" 

11 

FORT  LEE  FERRY 

Lent  by  The  Brooklyn  Museum 

H. 

2.5*  w. 

30" 

L3 

FROM  A  BALCONY 

H. 

30"  w. 

2.5" 

M 

FROM  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS 

H. 

30"  w. 

2.5" 

2-5 

HAVANA 

H. 

15' 

w. 

30" 

l6 

HAVANA  SQUARE 

H. 

2-5 " 

w. 

30" 

-7 

HAVANA  STREET  SCENE 

H. 

30" 

w. 

2.5" 

iS 

INTERIOR  WITH  STILL  LIFE 

H. 

M" 

w. 

2.0" 

*9 

JEFFERSON  MARKET 

H. 

2.5" 

w. 

30" 

3° 

MACDOUGAL  ALLEY 

H. 

2.5  " 

w. 

30" 

31 

MINETTA  LANE,   I9I9 

H. 

34" 

w. 

2.5" 

J2- 

MINETTA  LANE,  NIGHT 

H. 

2.4 " 

w. 

3z" 

33 

MINETTA  LANE 

H. 

3°" 

w. 

2.5 » 

34 

NEW  CHURCH 

H. 

30" 

w. 

z5» 

35 

NEW  STREET 

H. 

30" 

w. 

z5» 

36 

OLD  CHURCH,  HAVANA 

H. 

Z5" 

w. 

30" 

37 

OLD  COURT  INN 

H. 

20" 

w. 

16" 

33 

RED  BRICK  FRONTS 

H. 

Z5" 

w. 

30" 

39 

SHORE  VIEW 

H. 

16" 

w. 

2.0" 

4° 

SIDE  STREET,  HAVANA 

Private  Collection 

H. 

14 " 

w. 

ZO" 

41 

SPEAKEASY 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan 

Museum  of 

H. 

Art 

30" 

w. 

z5" 

4- 

SQUARE  AND  BRIDGE 

H. 

2.5' 

w. 

30" 

43 

STILL  LIFE  WITH  MASK 

H. 

30" 

w. 

18" 

44 

STILL  LIFE  WITH  JAPANESE  LANTERNS 

H. 

34" 

W. 

z5» 

45 

STILL  LIFE  WITH  GOLDFISH 

H. 

24" 

w. 

2.0" 

46 

STREET  SCENE,   1 93 Z 

H. 

38" 

W. 

2.5" 

47 

THE  ARCH 

Collection  Whitney 

H. 

Museum  of  American  Art 

30" 

w. 

2.5" 

48 

THE  BIG  HOLE 

H. 

10 " 

w. 

16" 

49 

THE  BLUE  HORSE 

H. 

30* 

w. 

2.5" 

5° 

THE  CHANNEL 

H.   I 

W 

w. 

34" 

51 

THE  DOCK 

H. 

34" 

w. 

z5" 

5* 

THE  FERRY     Lent  by  Edward  W. 

Root 

H. 

2.5" 

w. 

30" 

53 

THE  GARRET 

H. 

34" 

w. 

z5" 

54 

THE  HARBOR 

H. 

30' 

w. 

15" 

55 

THE  HIGH  ROAD 

H. 

34" 

w. 

2.5" 

THE  DOCK 
Fainting  in  Oil 


56.  THE  MARKET  PLACE  H.  Z9"  W.  Z5  " 

57.  THE  MIRROR  H.  30"  W.  Z5  " 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

58.  THE  MONUMENT  H.  34"  W.  Z5  " 

59.  THE  PIER  H.  Z5"  W.  30" 

60.  THE  TOWER  H.  30"  W.  Z5  " 

61.  TRACK  WALKER  H.  30"  W.  Z5  " 
6z.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  AND  FIFTH  AVENUE  H.  l6"  W.  ZO" 


GOUACHES 

63.  ABINGDON  SQUARE  H.   l6j4"  W.   IZ>^" 

64.  BATTERY  PARK  H.   IZ>£"  W.   l6j4" 

L^«/  £jy  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery 

65.  BLACK  WELL'S  ISLAND  H.   IZ^"  W.   l6j^" 

66.  GREENWICH  VILLAGE  VISTA  H.   1 6^"  W.   IZ" 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

67.  KINDERGARTEN  H.   1j\S/&"  W.   IZ^" 

68.  LONG  BEACH  LANDSCAPE  H.   14^"  W.   IZ^" 

69.  MILLIGAN  PLACE  H.   l^ffi  W.   IZ^" 

70.  NEAR  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  H.   15  $4,"  W.   11^6" 

71.  SHERIDAN  SQUARE  H.   IZ^"  W.   15" 
7Z.       SKETCH  FOR  CHERRY  HILL  H.   IO>£"  W.  jJ/Z* 

73.  SKETCH  OF  SHERIDAN  SQUARE  H.   6^2"  W.  %}i" 

74.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  H.   IZ^"  W.   l6j^" 


DRAWINGS 

75.  PATCHIN  PLACE  (colored  crayons)  H.  13^"  w.  ioy&" 

Lent  by  the  Downtown  Gallery 

76.  street  arrest  (charcoal  and  pastel)  H.  16"  w.  iz" 

77 .  STREET  BATHERS  (lithograph  cray on)         H.  Ii^"w.  15^" 

78.  STREET  SCENE  (charcoal)  H.   11^"  W.   IZ>4" 
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LITHOGRAPHS 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


~9 

xo. 

I 

CHINATOWN 

So 

NO. 

Z 

THIRD  AVENUE 

Si 

NO. 

3 

THE  BOWERY 

81 

NO. 

4 

UNDER  THE  BRIDGE 

83 

XO. 

5 

BONFIRE 

84 

NO. 

6 

CONEY  ISLAND 

85 

XtO. 

7 

ONE  MILE  HOUSE 

$6 

XtO. 

8 

MINETTA  LANE 

87 

NO. 

9 

BLEECKER  STREET 

SS 

XtO. 

i< 

D.     COENTIES  SLIP 

89 

NO. 

1 

[ .     ELECTION  NIGHT 

90 

NO. 

1: 

L.     HURDY  GURDY  BALLET 

91 

NO. 

I* 

^ .     WHITE  SWAN  INN 

92- 

NO. 

i. 

(..     STILL  LIFE 

93 

NO. 

1 

j .     FULTON  MARKET 

94 

NO. 

K 

5.     ROCKPORT 

95 

NO. 

r 

7.     STREET  SCENE 

H.    I3X"  W.    iW 
H.    13  X'  W.    17^' 

h.  \~Lyi"  W.  \-jyi* 

H.    17"  W.    I3H" 
H.    13^"  W.    l8#' 

h.  ityi"  w.  ijy^n 

H.    13X'  W.   l6K' 
H.   II^"  W.   II* 

h.  i6l/%"  w.  13^* 

H.    I3X"  w-   l6^* 
H.    12- >4"  w-    I7*' 

h.  12. yi"  w.  15^4' 

H.   13^"  W.   l6^" 

H.  15"  W.  i-Lyi" 

H.    17"  W.    I2.>£' 

H.   12.%"  W.   I4K* 

H.    l6"  W.   IOj/£' 


*5 
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